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by a procession path or ambulatory for pilgrims, which was
generally enclosed by a stone railing, plain or carved,
exactly reproducing a wooden prototype. A chaitya was
the Buddhist church, in which the members of the Sangha
assembled for worship ; sometimes a simple group of cells
surrounding an enclosed quadrangle with an adjoining
shrine and an assembly hall in the centre; sometimes a
many storied pyramidal structure, each one of the lower
stories containing cells and a pillared assembly hall al-
located to different grades of the monastic order, and the
topmost one a shrine or chapel surmounted by a domed or
barrel-vaulted roof. The monasteries of the different sects
of Hinduism (in which Buddhists, Jains, and orthodox
Brahmans are included) grew, like the abbeys of medieval
Europe, into great educational centres devoted to the
study of philosophy, science and art, as well as religious
dogma.
The stupa or tope at Amaravati (p. 148), which was
probably commenced about the time of Asoka and elabo-
rated by successive Buddhist dynasties down to the 3rd
century A.D., is famous for its fine sculptures, the best of
which are now divided between the Madras and British
Museums.
As Buddhism gradually merged into the two principal
sects of modern Hinduism, the Saiva and Vaishnava, its
architectural forms were modified to suit their ritual, and
in Southern India developed into the styles named by
Fergusson Dravidian and Chalukyan. The process of
transformation can be seen in the group of monolithic
temples carved in granite at Mamallapuram near Madras,
known as the Seven Pagodas (p. 150). The unfinished Dhar-
marajarath is a sculptured model of a Saiva shrine, the design
of which is directly derived from a four-storied pyramidal
Buddhist vihara or monastery. This rath, together with
the noble sculptured reliefs found at the same place, was